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QUARRELING  OYER 

LINCOLN  HAS  MANY  ADMIRERS  in  our  Allied 
countries,  and  especially  in  England,  where  liis  name 
“■  has  been  almost  more  quoted  since  the  war- began  than 
that  of  any  other  American  not  now  living.  In  England,  too, 
has  appeared  Lord  Charnwood’s  great  biography  of  our 
War-President.  Now  the 
problem  of  both  the  art 
and  the  lay  world  is,  in 
what  guise  shall  Lincoln 
be  bodied,  forth  to  these 
nations  in  statues  which  it 
is  proposed  to  erect  in 
London  and  in  Paris,  with 
a possible  triplicate  in 
Russia?  The  statue  pro- 
posed by  the  Amei’ican 
Committee  for  the  Cele- 
bration of  the  Century  of 
Peace  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  America  is  a 
replica  of  the  one  designed 
by  Mr.  George  Gray  Bar- 
nard and  already  erected 
in  Cincinnati.  It  was  pic- 
tured in  our  issues  of  Janu- 
ary 6 and  February  10, . 
with  Mr.  Barnard’s  account 
of  the  manner  in  which 
he  chose  the  model  for 
the  figure.  The  realism  of 
the  statue  at  that  time 
called  forth  considerable 
criticism,  tho  ■ Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  quoted  as  saying: 

“I  have  always  wished 
that  I might  see  him; 
now  I do.”  For  the  face 
of  Lincoln  Mr.  Barnard 
spent,  he  tells  us,  one  hun- 
dred days  studying  the 
Lincoln  life-mask.  “It  is 
all  there,”  says  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, “all  that  there  is  to 
know.”  “To  most,”  he 
adds,  “the  life-mask  is  a 
dead  thing;  to  the  artist  it  is  life’s  architecture.”  For  the 
figure,  we  are  further  told,  Mr.  Barnard  sought  out  a native 
of  Kentucky  who  had  been  all  his  life  a rail-splitter,  and  whose 
height  measured  the  required  number  of  feet  and  inches.  The 
Art  World  (New  York)  was  the  first  to  take  up  anything  like  a 
campaign  against  sending  the  Barnard  “Lincoln”  to  foreign 
lands.  It  felt  that  democracy  was  belied  in  its  external  aspects 
by  this  presentment  of  Lincoln,  stating  its  disapproval  in  the 
form  of  two  alternative  questions: 

“ First — Was  Lincoln  a clean,  dignified  member  of  the  bar, 
dressing  in  reasonably  good  taste  and  having  a respect  for 
common-sense  social  forms  and  beauty  of  environment,  or  was 
he  a rough-necked  slouch,  dressing  like  a despiser  of  elegance 
in  life  and  beauty  of  social  environment? 

“ Secondly — Does  democracy  mean  club-footed,  inelegant, 
vulgar  ugliness  to  the  destruction  of  all  social  forms,  or  does  it 


LINCOLN’S  STATUE 

mean  grace,  dignity,  self-respect,  and  ever-increasing  beauty 
of  social  form  and  environment?” 

The  vigor  of  the  Art  World’s  protest  approaches,  it  must  be 
said,  all  the  inelegance  it  alleges  against  the  statue,  when  it 
calls  upon  the  committee  to  reflect  ere  it  sets  up  in  Whitehall 
Street  a statue  which 
suggests  that  “even  in  its 
greatest  hero  democracy 
breeds  nothing  but  a 
stoop  - shouldered,  con- 
sumptive - chested,  chim- 
panzee - handed,  lumpy- 
footed,  giraff  - necked, 
grimy-fingered  clod-hop- 
per, wearing  his  clothes 
in  a way  to  disgust  a 
ragman.”  The  New  York 
Sun,  which  gives  a survey 
of  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  Lincoln,  quotes  its  great 
mentor,  Charles  A.  Dana, 
as  declaring  that  there 
never  was  “any  lack  of 
dignity  in  the  man,”  and 
“even  in  his  freest  mo- 
ments one  always  felt  the 
presence  of  a will  and  an 
intellectual  power  which 
maintained  the  ascendency 
of  the  President.  ’ ’ The  Sun 
further  quotes  the  Nicolay 
and  Hay  biography  to 
this  effect: 

“He  seemed  absolutely 
at  home  in  a court-room; 
his  great  stature  did  not 
encumber  him  there;  it 
seemed  like  a natural  sym- 
bol of  superiority.  His 
bearing  and  gesticulation 
had  no  awkwardness  about 
them ; they  were  simply 
striking  and  original.” 

The  strongest  protest 
against  the  use  of  the  Bar- 
nard statue  is  voiced  by  Lincoln’s  own  son,  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  in  a letter  written  to  ex-President  Taft,  which  the  New 
York  Times  quotes: 

“1,775  N Street,  Washington,  D.  C., 
“March  22,  1917. 

“My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

‘ ‘ I am  writing  to  ask  your  consideration  of  a matter  which  is 
giving  me  great  concern  and  to  bespeak  such  assistance  as  you 
feel  able  to  give  me. 

“When  I first  learned  through  the  newspapers  that  your 
brother,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  had  caused  to  be  made  a large 
statue  of  my  father  for  presentation  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
I very  naturally  most  gratefully  appreciated  the  sentiment 
which  moved  him  to  do  this;  when,  however,  the  statue  was 
exhibited  early  this  winter  I was  deeply  grieved  by  the  result 
of  the  commission  which  Mr.  Taft  had  given  to  Mr.  Barnard. 
I could  not  understand,  and  still  do  not  understand,  any  rational 
basis  for  such  a work  as  he  has  produced.  I have  seen  some  of 


SAINT-GAUDENS’S  “LINCOLN,” 

To  which  it  is  objected  that  the  clothes  are  not  of  1865  — “not  that  that 
matters  either,”  says  MacMonnies,  the  sculptor. 
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the  newspaper  publications  inspired  by  him,  one  of  which, 
printed  in  The  North  American,  of  Philadelphia,  in  November, 
and  another  in  The  Literary  Digest,  for  January  6 last, 
attempt  to  make  explanations  which  are  anything  but  satis- 
factory, to  me  at  least.  He  indicates,  if  I can  understand  him, 
that  he  scorned  the  use  of  the  many  existing  photographs  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  took  as  a 
model  for  his  figure  a man  chosen 
by  bim  for  the  curious  artistic 
reasons  that  he  was  six  feet  four 
and  one-half  inches  in  height,  was 
born  on  a farm  fifteen  miles  from 
where  Lincoln  was  born,  was  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
splitting  rails  all  his  life. 

1 1 The  result  is  a monstrous  figure, 
whieh  is  grotesque  as  a likeness  of 
President  Lincoln  and  defamatory 
as  an  effigy. 

‘ ‘ I understand  that  the  com- 
pleted statue  has  gone  to  Cincin- 
nati to  be  placed.  As  to  that  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say,  but  I 
am  horrified  to  learn  just  now 
that  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  a statue  of  President  Lincoln  by 
the  same  artist,  and  I assume  of  a 
similar  character,  to  be  presented 
for  location,  one  in  London  and 
one  in  Paris.  I understand  also 
that  these  statues  are  to  be  gifts  by 
Mr.  Taft.  I do  not  think  I have 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him,  and  I am,  therefore,  venturing 
to  beg  you  on  my  account  to  inter- 
cede with  him,  and,  if  possible,  to 
induce  him  to  abandon  this  purpose, 
if  it  is  true  that  he  has  it  in  mind. 

I should,  of  course,  have  filial  pride 
in  having  a good  statue  of  my 
father  in  London  and  in  Paris,  of 
a character  like  the  two  great 
statues  of  him  made  by  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens,  and  that  which  I 
have  good  reason  to  expect  in  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  now  being  mod- 
eled by  Daniel  Chester  French. 

That  my  father  should  be  repre- 
sented in  those  two  great  cities  by 
such  a work  as  that  of  which  I am 
writing  to  you  would  be  a cause  of 
sorrow  to  me  personally,  the  great- 
ness of  which  I will  not  attempt  to 
describe. 

“Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, always  sincerely  yours, 

“(Signed)  Robert  Lincoln. 

“The  Hon.  William  Howard  Taft.” 


OVER  WHICH  THE  STORM  RAGES, 

Barnard's  “Lincoln,”  which  many,  including  Lincoln' 
object  to  having  set  up  in  London  and  Paris. 


This  letter  antedates  the  article 
in  The  Art  World  by  two  months. 

The  Times  also  quotes  a letter  of 

the  late  Joseph  H.  Choate,  in  which  the  statue  is  described  as 
■ ‘ horrible.  ’ ’ Thus : 

“8  East  Sixty-third  Street. 

“May  7,  1917. 

“Dear  Mr.  Lincoln:  I have  not  at  all  forg  . ten  my  promise 
to  write  you  the  needed  letter.  I have  been  more  taken  up  since 
my  return  from  Washington  with  an  effort  to  stop  the  sending 
of  a triplicate  of  the  horrible  statue  (the  Barnard  statue)  to 
Russia,  the  last  place  where  your  father  ought  to  be  represented 
by  such  an  effigy.  I enclose  a copy  of  a conversation  between 
Mr.  Flint  and  the  gentleman  who  seems  to  represent  the  Friends 
of  Russia  at  70  Fifth  Avenue,  which  I thought  looked  rather 
hopeful  in  the  way  of  stopping  it. 

“You  shall  hear  from  me  again  in  a few  days,  but  just  this 
week  I am  taken  up  every  minute  with  the  proposed  visit  of  the 
French  and  English  Commissions,  as,  unfortunately,  I am  acting 
as  Chairman  of  the  Mayor’s  Committee. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“Joseph  H.  Choate. 

“Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln.” 


The  part  of  the  sculptor  is  taken  by  The  Touchstone  (New 
York),  in  which  is  assembled  a number  of  testimonials  of  approval 
like  the  following  from  the  sculptor  MacMonnies: 

“George  Gray  Barnard’s  ‘Lincoln,’  in  my  estimation,  is  not 
only  original,  as  every  monument  and  work  of  art  must  be;  io 
is  also  a personal  vision,  which  all 
great  art  must  be  to  be  truthful. 

To  me  this  statue  is  full  of  fine 
feeling,  of  nobility.  He  makes 
me  understand  his  vision  of 
Lincoln’s  greatness.  I feel  that 
through  this  monument,  Lincoln 
has  been  immortalized  for  America 
and  for  all  time.  I know  many 
people  to  whom  Barnard’s  ‘ Lincoln’ 
has  meant  a great  deal,  who  feel 
about  it  profoundly  and  tenderly, 
as  they  would  have  felt  about  Lin- 
coln himself.  After  all  what  can 
any  art  do  beyond  creating  a 
mood?  And  Barnard’s  statue  of 
Lincoln  does  this.  It  puts  one  in 
a mood  to  understand  Lincoln’s 
achievement  and  the  character 
which  produced  his  achievement. 
In  the  face  I see  humor  and  sad- 
ness, and  great  kindness  and  the 
aftermath  of  many  heroic  struggles. 
As  for  myself  I am  more  than 
willing  that  Lincoln  should  be  rep- 
resented in  England  by  George  Gray 
Barnard’s  statue. 

“I  hear  that  it  has  been  called 
too  democratic  an  expression  for 
art.  What  does  that  mean  or  what 
has  it  to  do  with  a man’s  vision? 
How  can  it  make  any  difference  to 
the  world  whether  it  is  democratic 
or  plutocratic  or  autocratic, 
whether  it  is  modern  or  classic? 
What  we  want  in  Barnard’s  statue 
is  that  sculptor’s  vision  of  Lincoln’s 
soul,  and  we  have  it.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  is  good  sculpture  com- 
position and  excellent  design. 

“As  to  the  clothes  with  which 
Mr.  Barnard  has  draped  the  statue, 
how  unimportant.  I take  it  for 
granted  that  so  great  an  artist  as 
Barnard  would  not  use  any  clothes 
that  were  not  appropriato  .o  the 
times.  He  knows  that  the  war- 
portraits  of  Lincoln  aie  at  every 
man’s  disposal  for  work.  He 
knows  Lincoln’s  attitude  about  life 
even  in  unessential  details.  To 
me  the  clot'  as  seem  perfectly  rea- 
sonable ga  lents,  worn  as  Lincoln 
would  ha  . _ worn  them,  with  little 
thought;  and  as  a matter  of  fact, 
they  are  absolutely  in  accor- 
dance with  the  mode  of  the  times. 
Whereas  Saint-Gaudens’ s clothes  are  not  eighteen  _ sixty- 
five.  Not  that  that  matters  either.  Saint-Gaudens  s Lincoln 
is  a fine  and  rare  composition,  and  would  be  equally  so  with 
clothes  of  the  period,  even  tho  they  might  carry  a few  wrinkles 
“ I always  think  of  Lincoln  as  a stupendous  laborer,  a man  ot 
sorrow  and  acquainted  with  grief,  a man  thinking  into  the 
terrific  problems  of  his  day  and  helping  to  solve  them.  And  as 
Barnard  thinks  of  Lincoln  as  a rugged,  worn,  sad,  kindly,  spiritual 
human  being,  why  quarrel  with  it?  That  is  his  vision.  He  has 
helped  to  let  the  public  into  the  secret  of  Lincoln’s  greatness. 
That  is  more  important  than  the  smartness  of  clothes.  We 
only  ask  in  any  monument  that  a man  should  ^appear  draped 
in  things  characteristic  of  himself  and  his  times. 

The  Touchstone  also  quotes  Lincoln’s  biographer,  Miss  Ida 
Tarbell,  as  saying,  “George  Gray  Barnard’s  ‘Abraham  Lincoln’ 
is  to  me  the  profoundest  thing  yet  done  on  the  man  by  any  one 
in  any  medium.  It  is  the  result  of  four  or  more  years  of  deter- 
mined effort  to  get  acquainted  with  Lincoln,  to  understand  his 
thoughts  and  his  spirit.” 
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IS  " CHRISTINE  ” RUN  TO  EARTH? 

F WE  MUST  CONCEDE  that  “Christine” — letters  of  an 
alleged  violinist  written  from  Germany  just  prior  to  the  war 
— is  a novel,  many  of  the  puzzling  questions  that  the  book 
has  posed  for  us  will  be  answered  in  a solution  of  its  authorship 
offered  by  Janet  Richards.  “Alice  Cholmondeley,”  she  contends 
in  The  Nation  (New  York),  is  none  other  than  the  former  Coun- 
tess von  Arnim,  the  author  of  “Elizabeth  in  Her  German  Garden,” 
“The  Solitary  Summer,”  and  others.  These  books  were  among 
the  best  sellers  of  a few  years  ago,  and  many  there  are  who  must 
be  familiar  with  their  peculiar  style.  All  such,  contends  Miss 
Richards,  “can  not  fail  to  note  the  close  similarity  of  literary 
method  which  exists  between  ‘Christine’  and  the  Elizabeth 
stories — notably  the  long  and  involved,  yet  witty,  sentences,  and 
the  biting  presentation  of  the  ‘Junkerism’  of  North  Prussia, 
with  the  constant  ‘hits’  at  Prussian  self-sufficiency  and  military 
arrogance.”  Miss  Richards  goes  on  to  defend  her  claim: 

“To  many  who,  like  myself,  have  spent  much  time  in  Ger- 
many it  is  well  known  that  the  author  of  the  Elizabeth  stories 
was  for  fully  twenty  years  the  (English)  wife  of  a Prussian  officer 
— a ‘Junker’  of  the  ‘Junkers’ — the  Count  von  Arnim,  who  before 
their  marriage  had  been  an  Under-Secretary  of  the  German 
Legation  (not  yet  an  Embassy)  at  Washington.  Through  her 
marriage  with  this  man — called  in  the  Elizabeth  stories  The 
Man  of  Wrath — the  former  Mary  Beauchamp,  of  England, 
learned  of  the  inside  ambitions  and  political  intrigues  of  Prussian 
militarism,  the  results  of  which  she  has  now  so  skilfully  woven 
into  the  alleged  ‘Letters’  of  the  young  violinist  ‘Christine’ — 
information  which  required  years  of  close  contact  and  keen 
observation  to  acquire,  and  which  could  never  have  been  ‘picked 
up’  by  a young  girl  of  twenty-two  during  a brief  ten  weeks  in 
Berlin,  and  with  a limited  knowledge  of  the  involved  German 
language!  On  the  con- 
trary, a careful  second 
reading  of  ‘ Christine  ’ 
will  reveal,  between  the 
lines,  much  more  of 
deep  and  sinister  signifi- 
cance than  appears  on 
the  first  hasty  perusal, 
and  the  conviction 
grows  that  here  is  the 
fine  hand  of  no  neo- 
phyte, but  of  one  with 
intimate  inside  knowl- 
edge of  a cruelly  cal- 
culated military  system, 
which,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  herself,  the 
brilliant  authoress  does 
not  care  openly  to 
‘mother.’  Hence  the 
newly  assumed  nom 
de  'plume  of  ‘Alice 
Cholmondeley’ — a mere 
blind,  chosen  perhaps 
because  Cholmondeley, 
like  Beauchamp,  is  quite 
unrecognizable  as  pro- 
nounced by  the  English. 

“Note  also  that  the 
publisher  of  ‘Christine’ 

— the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, of  New  York  and 
London  — is  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Elizabeth 
stories  and  other  works 
of  the  same  author. 

“A  further  word  about  the  authoress  herself.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Great  War — apparently  weary  of  her  Man  of 
Wrath — the  former  Countess  has  divorced  him  and  married  Lord 
Russell,  of  England,  and  has  for  the  past  year  been  residing  in 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  where  she  probably  wrote  the  clever  ‘Letters’  of 
‘Christine,’  which  are  now  keeping  the  literary  world  guessing. 

“Having  had  occasion  to  do  considerable  literary  detective 
work  in  the  course  of  my  lecture  career,  I am  willing  to  stake 
my  reputation  as  a ‘guesser’  on  the  prediction  that  time  will 
prove  (and  in  short  time  too)  that  the  foregoing  is  correct.” 


COMPANY  A:  AMERICAN  CAMOUFLEURS 

« ✓CAMOUFLAGE”  HAS  BECOME  one  of  our  favorite 
I slang  terms  since  the  war  began — perhaps  because} 
it  is  so  convenient  and  fresh  a paraphrase  for  Yankee’ 
“cuteness.”  It  comes  to  us  from  France,  and  there  the  Army  isl 
said  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  theater  where  it  was  used  in 
description  of  the  actor’s  make-up.  It  has  been  defined  a 
number  of  times,  but  a correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
describes  it  as  “the  art  of  so  concealing  or  disguising  an  object1 
that  the  enemy  can  not  recognize  it  for  what  it  is.”  “A  peaceful 
rock  is  discovered  when  too  late  to  be  a death-dealing  gun.” 
Shortly  after  General  Pershing  went  to  France  he  began  to' 
cable  back  for  a company  of  camoufleurs — for  so  they  are  called 
—to  be  sent  to  him.  Fortunately  our  artists  had  not  to  be 
instructed  in  the  elementary  purposes  of  this  branch  of  the 
service,  for  the  deeds  of  the  clever  French  had  already  become 
common  knowledge.  Mr.  Barry  Faulkner,  the  New  York 
artist,  and  Mr.  Sherry  E.  Fry,  the  sculptor,  had  already  started 
a volunteer  organization  that  had  enlisted  nineteen  men.  From 
that  time  the  company  began  to  grow,  and  the  Transcript  writer 
gives  the  steps  it  has  since  taken.  It  seems  that  Evarts  Tracy, 
one  of  the  leading  architects  of  New  York,  had  taken  all  the 
courses  at  Plattsburg  and  received  a commission  as  major  in  the 
Officers’  Reserve  Corps: 

“He  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  idea  of  organizing  the 
artists  and  became  the  moving  spirit  of  the  enterprise.  He 
was  made  and  is  now  commander  of  the  company,  altho  he  is 
not  with  his  men  at  Camp  American  University.  Majors  ordi- 
narily command  battalions,  not  cofnpanies;  and  it  is  no  secret 
that  the  rapidly  growing  Company  A,  Twenty-fifth  United 

States  Engineers,  in 
time  will  become  a bat- 
talion. Every  day  re- 
cruits are  coming  in, 
and  the  list  reads  like 
the  catalog  of  the  Paris 
Salon. 

“To  make  a long 
story  short,  a large  com- 
pany of  artists,  sculp- 
tors, architects,  civil 
engineers,  and  others 
who  have  won  fame 
with  brush  and  chisel 
— and  many  of  them 
much  money  with  their 
brains  and  skill  - — ard 
now  drilling  and  ex-* 
perimenting  at  Camp 
American  University. 
They  must  be  soldiers 
also,  as  well  as  artists, 
for  no  one  who  goes  upon 
a foreign  battle  - field 
in  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  is  per4 
mitted  to  be  there  until 
he  has  learned  how  to 
take  care  of  himself; 
The  company  is  under 
the  capable  command 
of  Capt.  Martin  Nixon- 
Miller,  U.  S.  R„  from 
whom  they  get  daily  a 
grueling  course  in  mili- 
tary instruction.  Cap- 
tain Nixon-Miller  was  for  more  than  seven  years  a mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard.  He  is  a civil 
engineer  by  profession  and  served  as  assistant  engineer  under 
Goethals  on  the  Panama  Canal.  He  erected  a million-dollaJ 
plant  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  not  long  ago,  and  after  three  at-f 
tempts  to  secure  his  services,  the  Government  finally  secured 
them.  Recently  he  has  had  charge  of  a million  dollars'  worth 
of  property  and  construction  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal.  Inci- 
dentally, it  was  Captain  Nixon-Miller  who,  as  a Governmenj 
agent,  uncovered  the  garbage  scandals  of  the  reform  adminisj 


